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M odernist art photographs until very recently 
tended to eschew, even to denigrate, any 
association with the anthropological essay. 
Art photographers followed the lead of modernist 
painters and sculptors, demanding immunity from the 
claims of any but subjective, abstract truths. The self- 
respecting photographic artist who concentrated on 
the distinctive character of a people, a culture, even a 
specific locale, was generally brought to this approach 
by external, often half-resisted forces. One thinks of 
the many photographs in recent decades, sometimes 
great ones, made on assignment to magazines like 
National Geographic , or connected with various scien¬ 
tific projects, or even Farm Security Administration 
or Work Projects Administration sponsored endeav¬ 
ors. Of course we are now in the process of resusci¬ 
tating and reevaluating many of the achievements 
fostered by those pragmatically conceived undertak¬ 
ings, and even elevating certain commissioned De¬ 
pression-era or early scientific photographers into 
positions rivaling those of the acknowledged self- 
proclaimed artists. 

The South African tribal photographs of Constance 
Stuart Larrabee were made under highly unusual 
circumstances given their period and milieu. They 
were achieved neither under scientific nor commer¬ 
cially motivated auspices; they were created by an 
artist whose impetus was from the outset self-gener¬ 
ated, and gratuitously aesthetic in nature. Most were 
made during the 1940s, among people who were both 
familiar to and separate from the young Pretoria 


photographer. Larrabee’s impulse derived originally 
from an only half-conscious longing to capture, mod¬ 
estly to honor and appreciate, a palpably endangered 
phenomenon. Those African tribal peoples whose 
geographic situation imperilled them by simple virtue 
of their proximity to various modern expansionist 
machineries, and yet whose inherited attitudes still 
made them decorous, culturally individuated in every 
gesture and accoutrement, stimulated the photogra¬ 
pher to depict them with all the passion and discipline 
she had at her disposal. 

The young Constance Stuart’s intensive initial en¬ 
gagement with the Bushmen and the Ndebele, Lovedu, 
Basuto, Swazi, Zulu and Transkei peoples spanned 
the years 1937 to 1949, with an extended hiatus during 
1944-45, when she was working as a war correspon¬ 
dent in Europe. The overpowering sense in Larrabee’s 
early tribal images of sheer aesthetic purity springs 
largely from her subject: she captured certain people 
in a peak stage of indigenous artisanal creativity, 
embedded in age-long cycles that would soon be 
permanently interrupted. But this artistic power rises 
essentially from the artists’s own stylistic and technical 
mastery as a photographer. Larrabee manages to impart 
an unforced, if always plainly composed, quality of 
being to these photographs of women with babies or 
costumed warriors or patriarchs. She does this by 
virtue of her habitually clear and monumental framing 
techniques. In aiming the lens, she avoids obvious 
symmetries on the one hand and over-stressed distor¬ 
tions on the other, finding the perfect balance between 



the approach that strives for optimal documentary 
efficacy—taking into consideration data inclusiveness 
and sheer visual legibility—and the photographic mode 
that may sacrifice both clarity and information to the 
artistic values of the self-conscious auteur. 

The photographs particularly of the Ndebele and 
the Basuto plainly convey a conscious identification 
with the depicted individuals’ own sense of themselves, 
a peculiarly relaxed self-decorum, which we associate 
almost automatically with the poignant fragility of the 
cultures themselves. Knowing with hindsight that the 
trauma first of incursion and then of transplantation 
are about to disfigure the majestic physical and psychic 
attributes so eloquently communicated in these images, 
we are doubly moved in our contemplation of these 
representations of people facing imminent change. In 
the case for example of the Ndebele, the fashioning 
of tiny uniform glass beads into the strikingly beautiful 
garments we see in Larrabee’s early photographs has 
now given way entirely to objects and costumes made 
of plastic which seem travesties of the original patterns 
and shapes. 

Of course it is easy to romanticize beautiful lost 
objects and traditions, and it is especially tempting for 
a photographer with the obviously sensitized aesthetic 
vision and the nostalgia-prone values of Constance 
Stuart Larrabee—educated in England and Germany 
and brought up in the often beseiged climate of the 
liberal white South African sub-minority—to simply 
eulogize and oversentimentalize her subject. What 
makes these photographs transcend any potential aura 
of pamphleteering or quaintness is their extraordinary 
echoing, each within itself, and merely as a flat formal 


tracing, of the quick organic resonances of the living 
subjects; it is almost as though what is caught in the 
tissue of each picture has leapt into this transferred 
reality by itself, free of any assertive sense of the 
intermediary eye. Without a trace either of artful 
clumsiness or overrefined polish, with a sense of an 
authentically poetic internal logic, of breathtaking 
effortlessness, the photographer offers forth these ab¬ 
solutely self-contained and serene images so they may 
speak for themselves. We are not stimulated to any 
particularly complex aesthetic associations in viewing 
this work. It is perhaps primarily this simple freedom 
from stylistic overtones, and from the idiosyncratic 
repeated devices that so many art photographers seem 
unable to purge from their work, which assists in our 
experiencing the pictures with a kind of exhilaration. 
They can seem to summon an order of human beauty 
rarely found in our own lives. 

Constance Stuart Larrabee’s African and World War 
II and more recent Chesapeake Bay photographs have 
been more widely shown in South Africa than in the 
United States, but nowhere even including her home¬ 
land is she as well known as she deserves to be. With 
the exception of a modest presence in the Family of 
Man exhibition and a show at New York’s American 
Museum of Natural History in the 1950s, this is 
virtually her first important exposure to the American 
audience. It may be that we are ready only now fully 
to appreciate the integrity and grandeur of her artistic 
contribution, having overcome some of the various 
prejudices so tenaciously influencing the photographic 
arts for so many decades. 


Jane Livingston 
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Exhibition prints are silver bromide images on 16 x 20 inch 
photographic paper made with a Rolleiflex camera and printed 
by Modernage, New York City. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ENGLAND. Born August 7 in Cornwall. 
Three months later during World War I trav¬ 
eled with family from Southhampton to Cape 
Town by ship. Lived on a tin mine in South 
Africa. 

SOUTH AFRICA. Moved to Pretoria. Edu¬ 
cated at Arcadia School and Pretoria High 
School for Girls. In 1924 given a Kodak Box 
Brownie. Exhibited eight contacts taken with 
first camera in 1930 during Boys and Girls 
Achievement Week at the Pretoria Agricultural 
Society Show. 

LONDON. Attended the Regent Street Po¬ 
lytechnic School of Photography. Apprentice 
in two studios under Yevonde, a Berkeley 
Square society photographer, and Yvonne, a 
professional theatrical photographer in Soho. 

MUNICH. Advanced studies at the Bavarian 
State Institute for Photography in Munich. 


1936- 49 SOUTH AFRICA. Established the Constance 

Stuart Portrait Studio in Pretoria. Photo¬ 
graphed the leading statesmen, generals, art¬ 
ists, writers, society and theatrical personalities 
of that period. In 1946 opened a second studio 
in Johannesburg. 

1937- 49 Developed life-long interest in recording and 

exhibiting the vanishing tribal culture of South 
Africa. Individual exhibitions in Pretoria, Jo¬ 
hannesburg, Cape Town of tribal life—Nde- 
bele, Lovedu, Zulu, Basuto, Swazi and the 
peoples of the Transkei. 

Since 1941 photographs published in leading 
international periodicals, including Libertas, 
Panorama (South Africa); Life, Vogue, Harper's 
Bazaar, Town & Country, Museum of Natural 
History Magazine, Saturday Evening Post, U.S. 
Camera (United States); Picture Post, The Ar¬ 
chitectural Review, Illustrated (Britain); La Revue 
des Voyages, Vogue (Paris); Du, Inspire, Neue 
Illustrierte (Germany). 



Exhibition “The Malay Quarter” opened in 
1944 in Pretoria by Noel Coward, who said, 
“Constance Stuart is a supremely good artist 
with the camera. I have an instinct about 
photographers . . . Constance works in a flash. 
In Cape Town I watched her photograph in 
sunlight and I saw that incredible flair.” 

1944- 45 WORLD WAR II. South Africa’s first woman 

war correspondent. Accredited by the South 
African Director of Military Intelligence for 
Libertas magazine. Served in Egypt, Italy, 
France and England. Attached to the American 
7th Army in France and the South African 6th 
Division in the Italian Apennines. 

1945- 46 Exhibition “A Tribute: South African 6th 

Division and the United States 7th Army” 
traveled throughout South Africa. 

1946 Published Jeep Trek , an illustrated war diary. 

1947 Official photographer for the Royal Visit to 
the three British Protectorates, Basutoland, 
Swaziland and Bechuanaland. 

Kalahari Desert expedition to photograph 
Bushmen. 

Exhibition “The Lovedu” opened in Pretoria. 

1948 Produced portfolio of photographs on the 
author Alan Paton and his book, Cry the Beloved 
Country. 

Illustrated book, Bantu Prophets in South Africa 
by Bengt Sundkler, Camelot Press, London, 
1948, and The Basuto by Hugh Ashton, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1952. 

1949 U.S.A., NEW YORK. Married Sterling Loop 
Larrabee of Warrenton, Virginia, U.S. Military 
Attache in World War II to South Africa, 
Yugoslavia (government in exile) and Greece. 

1950 MARYLAND. Since 1950 has lived on an 
historic waterfront farm near Chestertown. 
Divides time between photography and breed¬ 
ing the King’s Prevention champion Norwich 
and Norfolk Terriers. In 1963 founded Norwich 
Terrier News. Edited and illustrated Norwich 
Terriers U.S.A. 1936-1966 , the first book in 
America on the breed. Honorary Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the Norwich and Norfolk Terrier Club 
of America. 

1953 Became American citizen. Sworn in at Ches¬ 
tertown Court House. 

1953-57 Exhibition “Tribal Women of South Africa” 
opened at The American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, in 1953. Jacob Deschin 


wrote for the New York Times (July 19, 1953), 
“ . . . the camera as a tool of the social scientist 
has had wide application in the visual education 
field. Unfortunately, in spite of the value of 
good photographic records, the pictures pro¬ 
duced by photographers in this field often are 
considerably below par. Miss Stuart’s show is 
a good demonstration of how it should be 
done.” 

Exhibition traveled throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

1954 Photographed President Rutherford Hayes’ 
home, Spiegel Grove, Fremont, Ohio, collec¬ 
tion in The Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont. 

1955 Two tribal photographs included in exhibition 
“The Family of Man,” Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. Book published. Exhibition 
traveled nationally and internationally. 

1959 Exhibition “The Silent Harmony of Hand and 
Mind,” the story of Steuben Glass, the Com¬ 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia. Exhibition 
traveled. 

1979 Retrospective exhibition of 100 photographs, 
the South African National Gallery, Cape Town, 
The Johannesburg Art Gallery, The Pretoria 
Art Museum. The first photographic exhibi¬ 
tion to be shown in the Pretoria and the 
Johannesburg Art Museums. 

1981-84 Exhibition “Celebration on the Chesapeake,” 
Washington College Bicentennial, Chester¬ 
town; State Treasury Building, Annapolis; 
Chesapeake Bay Maritime Museum, St. Mi¬ 
chaels; Chesapeake College, Wye Mills; Port 
of History Museum, Penn’s Landing, Phila¬ 
delphia. Exhibition continues to travel. 

1983 Celebration on the Chesapeake , a book of 44 
photographs, published by King’s Prevention 
Press and supported in part by a grant from 
the Kent County Arts Council. 

Exhibition “The Constance Stuart Larrabee 
Celebration, 1933-1983,” The South African 
Association of Arts, Pretoria (100 photographs) 
and The Art Gallery, University of Stellen¬ 
bosch, South Africa (50 photographs). 
Exhibition “Nagmaal, 1947,” The Photo Gal¬ 
lery, The Market Theatre Foundation, Johan¬ 
nesburg. 

Exhibition of Ndebele images, The Natalie 
Knight Gallery, Johannesburg. 

1983—84 Chairwoman, Washington College Friends of 
the Arts, Chestertown. 
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